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As Theiler’ has stated, ‘“‘ The primary principle in 
the definition of a disease should be its aetiology,” 
but in the absence of an opportunity of demon- 
strating a specific cause, diagnosis during the life of 
the animal depends upon a correct interpretation of 
the symptoms, considered in conjunction with the 
history of the case, together with a proper estimation 
of the significance of any lesion or lesions present 
which are sufficiently superficial to permit of exam- 
ination and simple enough to be recognisable, and 
whose origin, nature and effects can be adequately 
interpreted by experience. After death diagnosis 
depends upon the demonstration of the specific cause 
of the disease but in the absence of a known specific 
cause diagnosis depends on a just interpretation of the 
significance of the lesions as to their origin, nature and 
consequences, both immediate and delayed, taken in 
conjunction with the history of the case and the 
symptoms observed. 

In some cases the experience of the practitioner 
enables him to make a diagnosis with confidence ; in 
others the data afforded by his unaided observations 
are insufficient to enable him to give more than a 
considered opinion as to the nature of the case ; and 
sometimes the data obtainable are inadequate as a 
basis for such an opinion. In those cases he must 
seek the aid of instruments such as the microscope, 
the use of which involves a special technique—in a 
word, he must employ what are conveniently called 
laboratory methods of investigation; it may be 
necessary, in order to establish the diagnosis, to seek 
the aid of a specialist. But while one does not expect 
the practitioner to be a specialist, in this case a proto- 
zoologist, neither does one expect the protozoologist 
to be a practitioner, and while the specialist, from his 
knowledge of the life-cycle of the organism concerned, 
may be able to make suggestions as to methods of 
prevention of the disease, the adaptation and aug- 
mentation of these suggestions can be devised and 
carried out only by the practitioner who alone is 
qualified to give, from his knowledge of the locality 
and the circumstances in relation to the case, the 
necessary advice to the owner of the stock. 

Coccidiosis is one of the diseases which come into 
such a category. The general symptoms, which 
include loss of appetite, progressive weakness, staring 
coat (mammals), ruffled feathers (birds), emaciation, 
prostration, constipation or diarrhoea—often blood- 


stained and terminal—are common to several diseases. 
Significant symptoms such as the passage of blood- 
stained faeces—red dysentery (but recall anthrax !)— 
may be absent (Bevan?) and pathognomonic symptoms 
are lacking. An examination of the appropriate site 
for the presence of coccidia should form part of the 
post-mortem examination of the body in the case of 
the ox, sheep, goat, pig, fowl, rabbit, guinea-pig, 
dog, cat and fox, and such an examination becomes 
more urgent when diarrhoea with or without the 
passage of blood-stained faeces has been a prominent 
or terminal symptom. Coccidia (Eimeria) will be 
found to be a common cause of disease in chickens 
a month or two old (Matheson*, Matheson and 
Wilson‘), a frequent cause in rabbits and an occa- 
sional cause in lambs, calves and young oxen. Ac- 
cording to Hare’, weaner-pigs may be affected with 
an acute coccidiosis ; such animals should therefore 
be examined for coccidia. Adult pigs, dogs and cats 
may be affected. Dogs and cats may also be infested 
with parasites of the genus Isospora, and these para- 
sites should be sought for as it is possible that the 
systematic examination of these animals for coccidia 
would show that the parasites are commoner than is 
supposed (Gassner*). With regard to foxes and, 
indeed, other animals which feed on flesh, the warn- 
ing of Becker’? may be recalled to the effect that care 
must be taken not to confuse odcysts ingested with 
the prey, e.g., rabbit, squirrel or bird, with genuine 
parasites of the fox itself. A similar warning may be 
desirable in the case of animals fed upon fish or fish- 
meal (Becker—loc. cit. pp. 45-55—Kudo*). Similar 
care must be taken in the examination of range-fowls 
and other birds having access to arthropods, some of 
which may be parasitised by coccidia. Another item 
for consideration is the fact that odcysts of parasites 
having a predilection for the anterior part of the 
alimentary tract may be found on their way to the 
exterior in posterior portions of the canal, and their 
presence in such situations must be recognised in 
connection with the diagnosis ; thus notwithstanding 
an obvious caecal coccidiosis associated with E. tenella, 
the small intestine should be examined also for the 
presence of E. necatrix, odcysts, etc. of which may 
be found in the caeca as well as those of E. tenella. 
A naked-eye examination of such lesions as may be 
present is not enough to establish a diagnosis of 
coccidiosis ; the caeca of the affected lamb and the 
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rectum of the young ox may exhibit lesions which 
are significant of coccidiosis; nevertheless, even in 
these cases and in all others a microscopical examina- 
tion is necessary to establish the diagnosis. 

In the case of the guinea-pig, the colon should be 
examined specially (Sheather®; see also Henry’s 
observation—Becker loc. cit., p. 52). The micro- 
scopical examination may be made by (a) the wet film 
method whereby the suspected material, mixed if 
necessary with a little sterile water or weak iodine 
solution, is spread on a slide, teased out, covered with 
a cover-slip and examined, or (6) by Dr. Sheather’s 
sugar flotation method!®, when the parasites are 
sought at the top of the fluid, or (c) the double centri- 
fugalisation method of Klimmer'™ whereby the 
coarser particles are removed by a preliminary spin- 
ning. Scrapings from the mucous membranes may 
be suspended in Von Wasielewsky’s fluid!? for direct 
examination of the cells. According to Thomson and 
Robertson’, Charcot-Leyden crystals have been 
observed in the faeces of birds with coccidiosis. 

An examination of the blood for an excess of eosino- 
phile leucocytes may also be made ; in the case of the 
fowl the identification of these cells needs special 
care (Burnett"*), 

When attempting to diagnose coccidiosis by an 
examination of the faeces during the life of the animal 
the examiner has to make allowances for (a) the 
presence of eggs of intestinal parasites, (b) the acci- 
dental presence of odcysts of coccidia not specific 
for the animal host under examination but which 
have been taken in with the food and which have 
passed along the alimentary tract and been voided 
undigested, (c) the character of the parasite observed 
—as to whether it be pathogenic or not, (d) the 
presence of some stage in the life-cycle of the parasite 
much more delicate and difficult to find and recognise 
than the ofcyst usually is. With regard to the recog- 
nition and identification of ova and parasites, see 
'Taylor!*, Matheson’’. 

The mere discovery of coccidial odcysts in the 
faeces or among the contents of the intestines of an 
animal does not mean, necessarily, that the animal is 
or was at the time of death affected, from the clinical 
point of view, with the disease coccidiosis—since 
fowls, for example, may be the subject of a mild 
infestation without exhibiting symptoms or lesions 
visible to the unaided eye; moreover, different 
species may be present which differ materially in 
their pathogenic properties—a fact which has an im- 
portant bearing upon diagnosis and _ prognosis 
(Tyzzer**, Becker—loc. cit., p. 28—et seq.). 

An estimation of the pathological significance of 
coccidia found in any animal must be based on (a) the 
known pathogenicity of the species found, (6) the 
number of parasites present, (c) the degree of 
infestation of the tissue cells, (d) the evidence of 
rapid multiplication of the parasites, (e) an obser- 
vation of the predominant stage in the life-cycle 
manifest when the examination is made, (f) the 
obvious damage attributable to the coccidia, (g) 
the absence of other possible cause of the lesions. It 
is important to notice the situation from which the 
oécyst has been obtained. For example: 1. If the 
specimen has been obtained from a scraping of the 
mucous membrane of the intestine it may consist of 
an undeveloped odcyst, e.g., of Eimeria, containing a 
mass of cytoplasm and therefore the situation in the 


intestine from which it was obtained should be noted, 
as different species of Eimeria appear to have a pre- 
dilection for certain portions of the intestinal tract. 
2. If the specimen has been obtained from recently 
voided faeces the fact should be noted as the odcyst 
will be in an undeveloped condition in the case of 
Eimeria, but not necessarily so in the case of Isospora 
unless the faeces have been obtained from an animal 
in the acute phase of the infection. 3. If the speci- 
men has been obtained from faeces which have been 
deposited outside the body for a period of from 
several hours to several days, various degrees of 
sporulation of the odcyst may be observed. 4. Sporu- 
lation may be studied under artificial conditions by 
placing some of the material containing immature 
oécysts in a Petri-dish and moistening the material 
with 24 per cent. aqueous solution of potassium 
bichromate (Johnson?*) or | per cent. aqueous solu- 
tion of chromic acid (Becker loc. cit., p. 13). Keep 
the preparation at room temperature in a diffuse 
light or in darkness. It is desirable to make several 
such preparations. The time required for sporula- 
tion varies with the species, the environment, and the 
temperature, and may extend from 30 hours to one 
or two weeks. An examination should therefore be 
made daily after the first 30 hours: some of the 
material is to be removed from the Petri-dish, spread 
on a slide, covered with a cover-slip, and examined 
microscopically, first with a low power in order to 
find sporulated oécysts, after which the higher powers 
may be used for the study of detail. For differential 
diagnosis, measurements of the mature odcyst must 
be made and the shape-index determined. 

The diagnosis of cozcidiosis thus depends upon the 
demonstration and identification of the parasite. 

For the identification of coccidia, pay attention 
to 

A.—The physiological aspect, e.g. : 

1. The site from which the odcyst was obtained 
at the post-mortem examination and the distribution 
of the organism within the host. 

2. The conditions which determine the sporula- 
tion of the odcyst as to temperature, time required 
and the nature of the environment. 

3. The length of the incubation period, viz., the 
time that elapses between the entrance of the parasite 
into the body and the appearance of symptoms. 

4. The length of the pre-patent period (Andrews), 
namely, the time between the ingestion of mature 
oécysts and the appearance of new parasites in the 
faeces (Johnson®*), For this purpose a test animal 
must be employed. 

5. The length of the patent period, viz., that 
during which the parasite can be recovered from the 


body. 

6. The length of the sub-patent period, viz., the 
period during which a small number of parasites may 
be present in the body but cannot be found by ordinary 
methods (Hegner**). 

7. The restriction of the parasite to a given host. 

8. The position of the parasite in the different 
stages of its life-cycle in the host-cell and its relation 
to the nucleus of the cell. 

B.—The morphological aspect, e.g. : 

1. The size of the odcyst. 

2. The shape of the odcyst. 

3. Shape-index of the odcyst (obtained by dividing 
the width by the length (see Johnson Joc. cit., p. 10). 
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Colour of the odcyst. 

Polar-cap — present ? — distinct ? 
Micropyle—degree of development. 
Appearance of the wall of the oécyst. 

Method of formation of the sporoblasts. 
Presence or absence of a residual body when 
the sporoblasts separate. 

10. Size, shape and number of the sporoblasts. 

11. The membrane of the sporoblasts. 

12. The number of sporocysts or spores. 

13. The size, shape and number of sporozoites 
within each sporocyst or spore. 

Notice particularly the difference between Eimeria 
and Isospora. 

During development the sporoblasts produce a 
membrane which some authorities refer to as the 
sporocyst and call the entire body, developed from 
the sporoblast in that way, the spore which ultimately 
comes to contain the sporozoites (see Becker loc. cit., 
p.2). Other writers refer to the sporocyst as con- 
taining the sporozoites and do not use the term spore 
at all (Cameron), 

When examining a mature odcyst, e.g., of Eimeria, 
the following structures should be sought—they will 
not be found necessarily—in every specimen: (a) 
oécyst wall—note three layers; (6) micropyle; (c) 
polar-cap; (d) odcyst substance—residual body— 
polar inclusion; (e) sporocyst (spore)—number— 
residual body—Stieda body ; (f) sporozoite (two in 
each spore)—nucleus—two refractile globules of 
different size. 


C.—The pathological aspect, e.g. : 

1, Evidence of pathogenicity. Symptoms—lesions : 
macroscopical—microscopical. 

2. The results of cross-immunity tests. 


‘When examining a histological section of a tissue 
showing coccidia, notice (a) the position of the intra- 
cellular parasite in relation to the cell nucleus; (6) 
whether the parasites are deep-seated or superficially 
placed in the epithelium or wall of the affected in- 
testine or the bile-ducts of the liver (rabbit) ; (c) the 
stage in the life-cycle of the parasite in any cell and 
trace the successive stages which may be evident; 
(d) the degree of destruction of the parasitised cells ; 
(e) any evidence of an attempt to replace such cells ; 
(f) any evidence of an attempt to compensate for the 
damage done by the parasites; (g) any general 
evidence of reaction on the part of the affected cells 
or tissue. Also, look for immature forms of eosinophile 
leucocytes among the cells of the affected intestine. 
Consider too what effect the damage done by the 
parasites may have upon the function of the organ, 
tissue or cell concerned; also the general effect of 
the diversion of energy from function to repair pro- 
cesses and the effect upon the system of the animal 
of the impaired function of the organ affected. These 
considerations must be taken into account in connec- 
tion with the remaining members of the flock, herd, 
etc., with regard to prognosis, treatment and the 
control of infection since coccidiosis is essentially a 
disease which attacks several members or even the 
majority of a flock, herd, etc. At the same time, one 


must remember that all the affected animals are not 
at the same stage of the disease at any one time, 
since they are not all equally susceptible nor do they 
become infected simultaneously. 


In connection with any epizoétic disease, three 
main factors have to be considered: (1) The seed— 
the infecting agent; (2) the soil—the animal; (3) 
the environment, under which term may be included 
all circumstances and agencies, other than the infect- 
ing agent, which directly or indirectly affect the 
vulnerability of the animal to an attack by the agent 
concerned and which therefore includes climate, 
animal husbandry, dietary, age, degree of health, etc. 
(See Hamer?’). 

Generally speaking, Eimeria shows a marked host 
specificity : Isospora does not seem to be quite so 
particular, but specific differentiations may require 
to be more exact (see Cameron. loc. cit., p. 37; 
Wenyon*). With regard to prevention and treat- 
ment, see Hutyra and Marek**, Blount?*, Kaupp?’, 
and the N.V.M.A. Handbook®**. 

The list of references will serve a double purpose, 
by supporting the requisite allusions in the text and 
by acting as a guide, to the student and junior re- 
search worker, to further reading on coccidia and 
coccidiosis, as several of the works cited contain 
valuable bibliographies. 
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Although artificial manures are used largely on 
estates in Ceylon, cases of poisoning of cattle by such 
manures have been of very rare occurrence in the 
past. Some years ago a number of “ tavalam ”’ bulls, 
on an up-country estate, which had been transporting 
bags of a manure mixture, died. The mixture in this 
case contained, among other things, calcium cyan- 
amide and potassium nitrate. The bulls had been 
observed to lick the manure bas with relish, appar- 
ently liking the salty taste of the mixture. The 
symptoms shown were suggestive of hydrocyanic 
acid poisoning, and experiments in the laboratory 
showed that goats died, with classical symptoms of 
hydrocyanic acid poisoning, when drenched with a 
suspension in water of this mixture. 

In a case recently reported, 16 head of cattle died 
a short time after being allowed to graze on a portion 
of a rubber estate which had been dressed the previous 
day with nitrate of soda. All 16 cattle died within a 
few hours. The symptoms, as described by the 
keepers, were bloating, distress (shown by the cattle 
running about wildly), severe purging with, in some 
cases, eversion of the rectum and bleeding. 

On post-mortem examination by the Assistant 
Veterinary Surgeon, severe inflammation of the 
abdomen and small intestines was observed. Irritant 
poisoning was suspected and the Assistant Veterinary 
Surgeon collected about a cigarette-tinful of what he 
described as “‘ a white powder which had been spread 
on the land,” and sent it for examination. He also 
sent samples of stomach contents from the dead 
cattle. "These productions were examined by the 
Agricultural Chemist, who reported :— 

(a) That “‘ the white powder ”’ was nitrate of soda 
in the granular form, which is less hygroscopic than 
the amorphous form. 

(6) That the stomach contents were negative for 
arsenic and other heavy metals and for hydrocyanic 
acid, but gave a marked reaction to the test for nitrates. 

A guinea-pig which was drenched with approxi- 
mately 2 grammes of the white powder in solution 
in the evening was found dead on the following 
morning and, on post-mortem examination, showed 
inflammation of the small intestines. 
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The Assistant Veterinary Surgeon reported that a 
search of the area over which the cattle had been 
grazing failed to disclose any known poisonous plants. 

On this evidence there can be little doubt that 
“ the white powder,” namely, granular nitrate of soda, 
had been responsible for the death of the cattle. 

Several interesting points arise from this incident. 

In the first place, nitrate of soda is commonly used 
as a manure in Ceylon, yet no cases of poisoning by 
it have been reported in the past. A search of the 
literature available was made but no records of poison- 
ing by nitrate of soda could be found. 

Cases of poisoning of cattle by nitrate of potash are 
recorded in the literature, such cases having occurr 
where nitrate of potash has been given as a purgative 
in mistake for Epsom salts. In these cases the dose 
of nitrate of potash had been from }$ to 1 lb. in solu- 
tion jn water. 

As a rule the sodium salts are less toxic than the 
corresponding potassium salts, which would lead one 
to assume that the fatal doses of nitrate of soda would 
probably be round about $ lb. If that assumption 
be correct, the affected cattle must have consumed a 
considerable quantity of the manure. This is quite 
possible as nitrate of soda has a not unpleasant, 
slightly salty ‘‘ cool” flavour. It is well known that 
cattle often show a marked craving for salt and will 
lick salt with avidity if occasion offers. It is quite 
possible that this is the explanation of this unusual 
occurrence. 

Another point is that had the amorphous and very 
hygroscopic form of nitrate of soda been used it is 
most probable that all or most of it would have gone 
into solution and been absorbed into the soil in the 
interval between the application of the manure to the 
soil and the cattle being allowed to graze over the 
land. 

The unusual features of this incident are that the 
substance incriminated is one very commonly used 
as a manure and one which is not poisonous unless 
taken in comparatively large quantities. 

The combination of circumstances which brought 
about this accident are dry weather, the fact that a 
very short time elapsed between the manure being 
applied and the cattle being allowed to graze over the 
land, and one must assume that the cattle in this case 
had a definite craving for salt which led them to seek 
out and lick up this substance on account of its salty 
taste. 

It is obvious that such accidents can be prevented 
by the very simple precaution of not allowing cattle 
to graze over land which has been dressed with 
nitrate of soda until an interval of some days has 
elapsed, especially in dry weather. 

Acknowledgments.—To Dr. Joachim and Dr. Koch 
for analysis and to Mr. W. Chandrasena, G.B.v.Cc., for 
an account of the clinical symptoms and post-mortem 
findings. 
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ABSTRACTS 


[EARLY RECOGNITION OF THE FREEMARTIN CON- 
DITION IN HEIFERS. Swett, W. W., MatTTHEws, 
se7]” and Graves, R. R. (1940.) J. Agric. Res. 61. 


The authors give a very full account of publica- 
tions concerning this condition, and review the work 
in the light of their own findings. 

They confirm the fact that the condition arises 
through twins of sexes having a common chorionic 
placenta with fusion of the blood vessels, although 
in one case the twins had separate placentae, but it 
was not determined whether fusion of blood vessels 
existed. In another case twins were in separate 
placentae with fusion of blood vessels. 'The only 
case in which the heifer of twins of opposite sexes 
appeared normal occurred when each foetus had a 
separate placenta without fusion of blood vessels. 

Often-times it was noticed that freemartins were 
definitely undersized compared with normal heifer 
controls. 

Mammary gland development of the freemartin 
was retarded after the first month, and was never 
as good as in normal heifers, and even when the 
gland approached normal in size it was atypical in 
s 
An enlarged clitoris was a common finding in free- 
martins, also the occurrence of a fold of skin some- 
times containing a cord running from just below the 
vulva to the navel, representing a ‘ rudimentary 
penis.” 

Approximately one heifer in fifteen born twin to a 
bull is normal; but if any of the characteristics 
mentioned by the authors are present they will be 
sterile and so can be discarded early in life. 

Besides the indications mentioned for distinguish- 
ing freemartins, the authors provide some original 
findings—in growth, weights and measurements of 
parts and organs, also in the cytology of the ductless 
glands. 

TF. D. 


[THE HAEMOPOIETIC ACTIVITY OF MAMMALIAN 
LIVERS. Aytwarp, F. X., Grieve, W. S. M., Main- 
WARING, B. R. S., and Witxkinson, J. F. (1941.) J. 
Physiol. 100. 94-103.] 

Amongst the chemical factors which are regarded 
as playing an important part in the formation of red 
blood corpuscles is usually included the so-called ante- 
pernicious anaemia principle of the liver. The exact 
nature of this is unknown, but it is suggested that 
the substance itself or a precursor is produced by 
interaction of an “‘ intrinsic factor ” present in gastric 
juice and an “extrinsic factor”’ present in certain 
foodstuffs. The products of the reaction are absorbed 
in the intestine, stored in the liver and transferred to 
the bone narrow when required. 

Although pernicious anaemia is not known to 
affect any species other than the human, active liver 
extracts for therapeutic use have been prepared from 
a number of animals. A series of observations were 
therefore made with the object of extending our 
knowledge of the occurrence of the liver principle. 
Livers from a series of mammals, both domestic and 
wild, were examined histologically and extracts were 


prepared from them. The potency of the extracts 
was determined by the haematological and clinical 
effects following intramuscular injection in patiznts 
with relapsing pernicious anaemia. These tests showed 
that an anti-pernicious anaemia principle was present 
in the livers of a wide variety of herbivores and 
omnivores and to a less extent in carnivores. In the 
case of herbivorous animals, all gave good haemato- 
logical responses, whilst of the omnivorous mammals 
normal man and pig possessed livers containing large 
quantities of the anti-pernicious anaemia principle of 
about the same order as the herbivora. In the group 
of carnivorous animals active clinical responses were 
obtained with liver extracts from lion, tiger, leopard 
and ocelot. 

In spite of quantitative species differences, most of 
the mammals investigated were able to store in the 
liver an anti-anaemic principle which is effective in 
the treatment of pernicious anaemia, though there 
is no evidence to indicate whether the same chemical 
substance was responsible in every case. There is a 
marked contrast, too, between liver and stomach 
preparations. The activity of human gastric juice and 
gastric mucosa has been demonstrated frequently 
and active preparations have also been obtained from 
the stomach of the pig and of the silver fox. Herbi- 
vorous animals, on the other hand, appear to give 
stomach preparations of little or no activity as has 
been shown in the case of sheep, horse, rhinoceros 
and elephant. 

Another interesting point is that although anti- 
pernicious anaemia preparations have been obtained 
from many animals, pernicious anaemia itself appears 
to be unknown in any animal save man, and all attempts 
to produce it experimentally in animals by methods 
such as gastrectomy have failed. It is obvious, 
therefore, that our knowledge of the physiological 
processes involved in haemopoiesis in the various 
species is far from complete. 

A. B. 


* * = * * 


[CONVULSIONS IN A PIG ASSOCIATED WITH LOW 
BLOOD CALCIUM AND PHOSPHORUS. Caraicez,A.H., 
— ‘ar J. D. (19412 J. Amer. vet. med. Ass. 98. 
A ten-week-old Berkshire pig suddenly developed 

convulsions after a week of inappetence. Blood 
analysis showed subnormal Ca (5-1 mg. per cent.) 
and inorganic P (2:7 mg. per cent.) values. The con- 
vulsions recurred periodically for the next three days 
and then the animal died. Treatment had consisted 
of intraperitoneal injection of 20 c.c. of 20 per cent. 
Ca gluconate and was followed by cessation of con- 
vulsions and relaxation for three or four hours, after 
which attacks began again. A second injection was 
followed by a further temporary response. The 
beneficial effect of Ca therapy seemed to indicate 
that the symptoms were associated with hypocal- 
caemia, but the course of the latter was obscure. 
Inadequacy of the ration was excluded as litter mates 
remained normal, and the authors consider that a 
possible factor was endocrine dysfunction and that 
the condition was one of idiopathic parathyroid defi- 
ciency. The parathyroids were not carefully examined, 
but nothing of significance was found on post-mortem 
examination. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 


Nov. 12th.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, 
N.V.M.A., at 36, Gordon Square, W.C.1, 
3 p.m. (Abstracts Sub-committee 2 p.m.) 
Nov. 2\st. of the Royal Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Reading, 2.45 p.m. 


* * * 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Buck, Joseph, Box 336, Kimberley, Cape Province. 
Graduated N. Edinburgh, May 2lst, 1895. Died Sep- 
tember Ist, 1941. 

Vincent, Sidney, Jesmond House, Gorey, Jersey. 
Graduated London, May 15th, 1899. Died June, 1941; 
aged 75 years. 


The death is announced of Mr. William Hume, of 
Belfast, believed to be the first man to ride a pneumatic- 
tyred cycle in a race. He realised the possibilities of 
the tyre invention of Mr. J. B. Dunlop, M.R.c.v.s., and 
used it at the sports of Queen’s College, Belfast, in 1889. 
The thick pneumatic tyre of his machine drew much 
derision, but when he won four races with the new tyre 
he became a favourite with the crowd. He was also 
said to have been the first man to race on a pneumatic- 
tyred cycle in England. 


* * * * 


ROYAL ARMY VETERINARY CORPS 


Capt. R. M. Lawson, M.R.c.v.s., having attained the 
age limit of liability to recall, ceases to belong to the 
Reserve of Officers, October 17th, 1941. 


* * * 


MEETING THE VETERINARY NEEDS OF 
SCOTTISH CROFTERS 


Inverness County Council has approved of the follow- 
ing appointments of veterinary surgeons: Inverness, Aird 
and Badenoch Districts—Captain R. K. Kent, Inverness; 
Lochaber—Mr. W. A. Curley, Newtonmore; Outer Isles— 
Mr. Alexander A. Macleod, Kirriemuir. 

Remarking that the appointments would mean a big 
improvement in the veterinary services throughout the 
country, the Chairman said it was not often he praised 
a Government Department, but they were most grateful 
to the Department of Agriculture for their great help. 

Similar appointments are to be made in other Highland 
counties. 

* * * 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH COUNCIL: 
UNIT OF ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY AT 
CAMBRIDGE 


“The extended field of activity and additional financial 
resources which have recently been granted by the Govern- 
ment to the Agricultural Research Council have opened 
the door to new developments in this branch of applied 
science,” states Nature in its issue of October 25th, and 
continues: “A large part of the Council’s activities will 
still be devoted to co-ordinating and advising on, the work 
of the various research institutes to which the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries and the Department of Agri- 
culture for Scotland are making maintenance grants, and 
to furthering the interests of these institutes in every 
possible way; but it is the Council’s intention to devote 
some part of the funds to be expended at its own dis- 
cretion, for which it is answerable to the Lord President 
of the Council, to the furtherance of agricultural research 
in university departments, and to the enlargement of its 
own scientific staff. It is, in particular, the Council’s desire 
to encourage both senior and junior research workers 


in the biological sciences to enter the agricultural field. 


In pursuance of this policy, the Council has established 
two new research units under its direct control, a Unit 
of Animal Physiology, and a Unit of Soil Enzyme 
Chemistry. 

“The Unit of Animal Physiology will be under the 
direction of Sir Joseph Barcroft, with the assistance of 
Mr. A. T. Phillipson and Dr. R. A. McAnally. This 
Unit will, by agreement with Professor E. D. Adrian, 
be housed in the Department of Physiology at Cam- 
bridge, and will work in close liaison with the Institute 
of Animal Pathology and the Institute of Animal Nutri-- 
tion. In the first instance, the staff of this Unit will 
devote a large part of their time to the study of ruminant 
digestion. The Unit of Soil Enzyme Chemistry will be 
under the direction of Dr. J. H. Quastel, assisted by Dr. 
P. J. G. Mann and Mr. D. M. Webley. By agreement 
with Sir John Russell, this unit will be housed in the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station. Dr. Quastel and his 
staff will, in the first instance, be engaged mainly in the 
study of the influence on soil fertility of enzyme systems 
derived from soil bacteria, or from other micro- 
organisms.’ 


bo * * * * 


“A NEW PHILOSOPHY OF COLONIAL RULE” 


Addressing the Royal Empire Society, on October 28th, 
on the future development of British Colonial policy, 
Lord Hailey said that the time had arrived when we must 
consider whether the doctrine of trusteeship was still 
the most fruitful principle which we could apply as a 
guide in Colonial policy. The wide extension of political 
rights at home had given a predominant influence to 
sections of the population which had a far more positive 
view of the functions of the State. They saw in it an 
organ of which the chief function was the service of 
their own social needs, and the promotion of their 
physical and material welfare. In this new conception 
we had the basis of a new philosophy of colonial rule. 

It was implicit in this new philosophy that we should 
regard the functions of the State in regard to the depen- 
dencies as being of the same order as those which it had 
for backward and less developed areas in Great Britain 
itself. The definition of the policy which he advocated 
did certainly imply that it was the primary function of 
the State to give to the improvement of the standards 
of living and the extension of the social services some 
of the attention which was previously directed largely 
to questions of political rights. It implied that we should 
with reason give some measure of assistance to territories 
which could not afford the initial steps necessary to raise 
the local standard of life. Moroeover, it implied that 
the British Government must now exercise a much closer 
control than formerly over the policies of the Govern- 
ments of the dependencies. 

Social services must be extended, but they must be paid 
for; and it was the duty of Government to mobilise 
all the available assets of the country for this purpose. 
If, therefore, there were undeveloped assets it would be 
necessary for the Government, in the absence of private 
enterprise, to take the initiative in developing them. 
That would include the promotion of local secondary 
industries where they could improve the life of urban 
populations. 

Lord Moyne, Secretary of State for the Colonies, who 
presided, said that if we were fighting for liberty we could 
not set bounds to the advance of other races. We must 
avoid any reproach that, when we blamed Hitler for his 
poisonous doctrine of the Herrenvolk, we had a similar 
doctrine lurking in our own hearts. 


* * * * * 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN DEVON 

It was announced on Monday that an outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease had been confirmed among cattle 
at Hayne Barton, Cullompton, Devon. 
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H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


The undermentioned have been published recently. 
Copies can be purchased through any bookseller, or 
directly from H.M. Stationery Office, at Hotel Lindum, 
St. Anne’s, Lytham St. Anne’s, Lancs. 

Price Post 


net. free 
s. d. s. d. 
War OFFICE: 
Chemical Warfare, Medical Manual 
of, 1940. Amendments (No. 2) 
September, 1941... 0 2 
House oF Commons BILLs (Session 
1940-41: 
59. Agriculture (Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions). Lords Amendments a = 
MepicaL Researcn CounNcIL: 
War Medicine, Bulletin of, Vol. I. 
(Nos. 1-6.) September, 1940-July, 
1941. Title Page and _ Index. 
* ’ * * * 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE NEWS SERVICE 
KitcHeN WasTE—CONCENTRATED 


New Scheme Provides Better and Safer Food.—The 
supply of kitchen waste for stock feeding is being devel- 
oped by a Waste Food Board appointed by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and the Ministry of Supply. Raw kitchen 
waste has been available in increasing quantities to stock 
keepers who are within easy reach of urban areas, but 
it is too bulky and expensive to transport any considerable 
distance. 

Another problem in the transport of raw swill is the 
risk of spreading animal diseases. The material may 
be spilled on the roads; it may be carried in vehicles 
which are also being used periodically for the carriage 
of ordinary feeding-stuffs. Moreover, sterilising arrange- 
ments on the farm may not always be adequate or the 
boiling of the swill efficiently carried out. Some of the 
recent outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease have been 
traced to infection arising from the use of kitchen waste. 
For this reason, and also to make full use of maximum 
quantities, the Waste Food Board is arranging in the 
more populous areas for the co-ordination of collections 
by local authorities and the installation of plants that 
will produce concentrated (and sterilised) kitchen waste. 
This material has a substantially lower water content 
than the raw product, keeps for 10 to 14 days, is cheaper 
to transport and easier to handle. Each plant will draw 
from a specified area for its supplies and nine such areas 
have been based already on plants at Tottenham, East 
Ham, Stanwell (near Staines), Brighton, Sheffield, Bolton, 
Newcastle, Wolverhampton and Nuneaton. Farmers 
who have been obtaining raw kitchen waste from councils 
in these areas will now find that their supplies are being 
diverted to the central plants. They will, however, have 
first call on an equivalent quantity of concentrated kit- 
chen waste, at prices between £4 and £5 a ton ex works, 
and will be saved the trouble and expense of boiling swill 
on their farms. 

Private collectors of kitchen waste for distribution 
must now apply to the Ministry of Agriculture for licences 
to continue such activities. Licences will normally be 
granted only to persons who can show they were collect- 
ing before the war. Domestic producers of pigs, poultry 
and rabbits may continue their collections without inter- 
ference. 


Pig Food from Pea Stubbles.—An experiment is being 
carried out at Wye College (Kent) in which 14 well- 
grown store pigs have the run of a small grass paddock 
and an adjoining three acres of pea stubbles. It has been 
found to date that (1) a saving of food equivalent to 
more than 2} cwt. of meal per week is being effected by 
the gleanings, (2) the pigs require a comparatively large 


amount of water, (3) a small amount of meal with a 
fairly high fibre content is required to keep the animals’ 
bowels working normally. Owing to the wet weather 
many fields of pea stubbles contain as much shed corn 
as the one on which the above trial is being conducted. 
Such fields might be profitably stocked with pigs, poultry 
or sheep. If pigs are used, they must receive an adequate 
supply of water as well as a small daily allowance of 
cereal meal. 
* * * 
WeEEKLY WispoM 

“Emotion and intelligence, united in a common 
objective, obtain astounding results in thought, in action 
and in conduct... . There is an overwhelming need for 
collating, interpreting and applying the various discoveries 
and concepts in biology, psychology, physiology, anthro- 
pology and sociology—branches of knowledge so pitifully 
ignored by communities and governments. The science 
of social biology is scarcely recognised at present, but it 
is one which will need to be incorporated in whatever 
form the policy of world reconstruction and replanning 
takes after the war. . . .’—Mrs. S. Neville-Rolfe, of the 
British Social Hygiene Council, at the Conference on 
Science and World Order organised by the Division for 
the Social and International Relations of Science of the 
British Association, held in London during September 


26-28, 1941. 
* * * * * 


A REVIVAL OF B.I.P.P.? 


Commenting on the above question, ‘“ Onlooker ” in The 
Pharmaceutical Journal of October 18th observes: ‘ Many 
chemists will recall the paste of bismuth, iodoform and 
paraffin which was so popular among some surgeons for 
dressing wounds during the last war. ‘ B.I.P.P.,’ as this 
combination is generally termed, was in fact in use before 
the introduction of the irrigation methods of Carrel and 
Dakin. It is significant that the paste has retained its 
popularity in some quarters in spite of the fact that its 
mode of action has even now not been fully explained; 
but even more significant, I think, is the fact that it has 
survived in spite of the high hopes that have been enter- 
tained for such newer antiseptics as the sulphonamides 
and penicillin to which I have recently referred in these 
notes. The logical inference is that B.I.P.P. does what 
is expected of it and in all probability it will be in great 
demand when the civilian and military hospitals have to 
deal with a heavy influx of casualties. 

“One or two interesting observations were made in a 
survey of the position in a current medical journal. An 
attempt to avoid the toxic effects of bismuth has been 
tried by substituting zinc oxide for bismuth subnitrate, 
and ‘ Zipp,’ which was introduced ten years ago, is still 
undergoing trial. A second point which has emerged is 
that soft paraffin is not a satisfactory substitute for liquid 
paraftin in these pastes; soft paraffin does not adhere to 
the walls of a wound. This applies also to other prepara- 
tions; sulphanilamide is said to be inert if mixed in an 
ointment base, whereas in liquid paraffin its full anti- 
septic action is exerted. These factors, if true, provide 
additional reasons for conserving supplies of liquid 
paraffin.” 


* * * 


RACING FIXTURES ABANDONED 


At a meeting of the Jockey Club recently held at 
Newmarket, Lord Sefton, senior steward, said that, in 
the interests of racing, the Stewards desired to abandon 
all fixtures and races for 1942. Races to take the place 
of some of the abandoned races would be closed early 
next year. ‘This was agreed to. 

The Jockey Club are following the procedure they 
adopted in December last year, when they decided to 
abandon all the fixtures under their rules which had been 
scheduled for the 1941 season. Substitutes were 
arranged for all the classic races and most of the other 
principal races. 
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EQUINE ENCEPHALOMYELITIS 


“It is becoming only too obvious that in order to 
unravel the many problems associated with virus diseases 
one must be, among other things, a highly competent 
field naturalist,” observes The British Medical Journal 
in a leading article on the subject in its issue of August 
21st. The journal proceeds: “African horse sickness, 
for instance, can remain latent in an area for many years 
in the absence of all Equidae, though how or where it 
remains latent is unknown. Yellow fever, it seems, can 
somehow maintain itself in the absence of all human 
beings; infection of man is, in fact, merely an unfortunate 
incident in the life history of a virus that primarily exists 
as an inapparent infection of animals. There are much 
the same lacunae in our knowledge of what has been 
called, somewhat unfortunately, ‘equine encephalo- 
myelitis.’ For some years past a very fatal encephalo- 
myelitis of horses has been recognised in the New World, 
from Canada to the Argentine. Cases are seen chiefly 
in the late summer and autumn, and in some years enor- 
mous epizootics occur: in 1938 in Minnesota alone there 
were 23,686 cases in horses, with 4,979 deaths. The 
problem of encephalomyelitis was complicated at the 
outset by the discovery made by Ten Broeck and Merrill! 
that there exist in the U.S.A. two strains of the virus 
which are immunologically quite distinct. These two 
strains are known as the eastern type and western type 
respectively, the Appalachian Mountains forming a rough 
dividing line. The symptoms and the pathological 
changes caused by the two viruses are, however, closely 
similar both in horses and in experimental animals, 
except that the disease is more fulminating when caused 
by the eastern strain. Both viruses are of the same size 
as determined by differential filtration and centrifugation, 
while both are quite distinct from the causal agent of 
European equine encephalomyelitis, Borna disease, as well 
as from the virus of a Russian form of equine encephalo- 
myelitis, which is most probably an atypical rabies. 
Argentine strain, however, was identical with the Western 
American virus; but a Venezuelan strain, on the other 
hand, examined by Beck and Wyckoff,2 was immuno- 
logically different from both American strains, though 
= remuutely related to the eastern virus. Thus at 
east three distinct immunological strains of the equine 
encephalomyelitis virus exist in the New World. Now, 
as is well known, after exhibiting a long geological suc- 
cession all Equidae suddenly died out in America at the 
end of the Pleistocene Period. They were not reintro- 
duced until the time of the Spanish conquest. The 
question therefore arises whether the various strains of 
equine encephalomyelitis virus have arisen since the dis- 
covery of the New World by Columbus, or whether they 
have lived in other hosts, causing inapparent infections. 
The first step in the elucidation of this problem was the 
discovery that both the eastern and the western yiruses 
could be transmitted by mosquitoes under laboratory 
conditions. While the eastern strain is transmitted by 
Aédes cantator, a salt-marsh mosquito, the western variety 
is transmitted by A. aegypti, A. vexans, A. atropalpus, 
A. triseriatus, A nigromaculis, A. taeniorhynchus, and 
A. albopictus. A. sollicitans transmits both strains. 

“ Although equine encephalomyelitis tends to occur in 
the late summer and autumn, no mosquito has actually 
been found infected under natural conditions, the same 
being true also of Dermacentor andersoni, a tick which 
Syverton and Berry? have found capable of transmitting 
the western strain of the virus. A fresh complication 
arose when it was found that both the eastern and the 
western strains were causing a highly fatal encephalo- 
myelitis in man in some outbreaks, as in Saskatchewan 
in 1938 in the absence of mosquitoes. The first case 
was described as long ago as 1930 by Meyer, Haring and 
Howitt,4 but it was only in 1938 that it became evident 
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(cf. F ill et al.,5 Feemster,6 Webster and Wright,’ 


and Howi that a very considerable number of infec- 
tions were occurring throughout the United States, more 
especially in children. Many of these were fatal, but 
Farber and his colleagues,? Davis, and Platou!! have 
more recently described cases with residual paralyses, 
mental changes, and other nervous sequelae. Shortly 
after human cases had been described in the New England 
States, Tyzzer, Sellards, and Bennett,!2 and later Van 
Roekel and Clark,!3 and Beaudette!4 all isolated the 
eastern virus from wild ring-necked pheasants, while 
Fothergill and Dingle!5 obtained the same virus from wild 
pigeons. Whether pheasants and pigeons form the only 
reservoir from which horses and men can be infected 
remains uncertain. Under laboratory conditions a very 
considerable number of wild birds and rodents such as 
voles, rats and mice can be readily infected, while many 
wild and domesticated birds either succumb or carry the 
virus in their blood even though they fail to show clinical 
symptoms (cf. Davis!6 and Howitt!’). 

“It is obvious that transmission of the infection, pos- 
sibly by mosquitoes, to horses and man represents but a 
part of the story: the lacunae can be filled in only by 
intensive oecological studies. So far observations have 
yielded largely negative results; Howitt,!” for instance, 
in California failed to isolate the virus from the brains of 
43 wild animals and birds, representing 14 different 

ies. Davis,16 however, brought forward evidence 
cet birds such as the domestic sparrow, pigeon, and cow- 
bird can acquire the virus by the bite of infected mos- 
quitoes, and that infected birds may serve as a source 
from which mosquitoes can become infected. C. Ten 
Broeck,!® it is interesting to note, found neutralising 
antibodies in the sera of fowls from farms where horses 
had died from encephalomyelitis. There is thus sug- 
gestive evidence that birds may possibly serve in nature 
as alternative hosts for the virus of equine encephalo- 
myelitis. _Mammals may also play a similar part. 
Syverton and Berry,!9 in 1936, found that Richardson’s 
ground squirrel, Citellus richardsoni, was highly suscep- 
tible to the western strain of the virus of equine 
encephalomyelitis, while one specimen was refractory to 
inoculation and presumably immune. In 1940 Gwatkin 
and Moore29 showed that the brains of certain of these 
ground squirrels from Alberta harboured the virus. No 
virus was, however, found by Gwatkin2! in some hundreds 
of ticks, Dermacentor andersoni, but Kitselman and 
Grundman™ have recently reported isolating the virus 
in Kansas from assassin bugs, Triatoma sanguisuga. 
Thus by studies in various parts of America the full 
of the equine encephalomyelitis virus is being 
gradually revealed.” 
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* * * * * 


DISINFECTION BY LIGHT 
“In the revival of interest in antisepsis during the past 
few years a good deal of attention has been given to 
the possibilities of ultra-violet light as a sterilising agent,” 
said The British Medical Journal in a recent issue. 
“The now classical studies of Wells of Harvard on the 
behaviour of infected fluid droplets may be regarded as 
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the starting-point of this development; the ease with 
which he sterilised artificially infected atmospheres by 
means of ultra-violet light was perhaps deceptive, as the 
particles formed in his experiments were of a different 
nature from those found naturally in the air. Others 
have nevertheless been encouraged to turn this method 
to practical account, and its most enthusiastic apostle has 
been Hart, who advocates irradiation of the field of 
operation in order to prevent air-borne infection in the 
operating theatre. We have referred in these columns 
to several of his previous papers; he has recently! pub- 
lished an account of further experience with this method, 
showing that the incidence of infection in clean wounds 
has greatly diminished since its adoption, and reasserting 
that this direct exposure to ultra-violet light is harmless 
to both patient and personnel. Hart’s conclusions 
appear not to have been unquestioningly accepted in the 
U.S.A., and are considered somewhat critically in a 
cautious review of the subject of air-borne surgical in- 
fections by W. Walters and T. B. Magath,2 who quote 
extensively from our own editorial comments made last 
year3 The flaw in Hart’s argument is inadequate proof 
that the infections which his method is designed to pre- 
vent were in fact air-borne, and the inconsistencies which 
this assumption on his part involves. Failure to apply 
the coagulase test to staphylococci grown in plates 
exposed to air, and reliance, instead, on such deceptive 
characters as haemolysis and pigment production, have 
given a grossly exaggerated picture of the numbers of 
pathogenic staphylococci liable to be present in the air. 
The careful quantitative studies of E. A. Devenish and 
A. A. Miles showed that the risk from this source is 
small, and revealed on the other hand that very heavy 
staphylococcal contamination of an operation wound can 
occur from the surgeon’s skin through minute and un- 
detected perforations in his gloves. The whole of Hart’s 
work needs to be reviewed in the light of these observa- 
tions, and other possible explanations sought for the 
favourable effect of irradiating the field of operation. 
It may be, as we suggested last year, that bacteria from 
whatever source can be killed in the wound itself by 
light; there are those,*on the other hand, who take the 
view that irradiation stimulates the resistance of tissues 
to infection, and this is therefore a factor not to be 
forgotten. All this is not to say that any feasible attempt 
to maintain the purity of air in the operating theatre 
should be neglected; adequate masking of the staff re- 
mains essential, and the canopies over instrument tables 
recommended by Walters and Magath are evidently a 
useful safeguard. 

“Hart’s method of directly irradiating an operative 
field needs to be distinguished from a method of applying 
ultra-violet light which has come into more general use, 
and consists of treating the entire atmosphere of a room by 
means of tall lamps directed upwards. This proceeding 
obviates the need for protection to the eyes or skin of 
occupants, and depends on the assumption that upward 
air currents will continually bring the lower air strata 
within the effective range of the lamps. If by such 
means the pathogenic bacterial content of air can be 
substantially reduced this method of treating air has 
obviously almost unlimited possibilities of application, 
not only in such places as wards and out-patient depart- 
ments of hospitals, where serious risk of air-borne infec- 
tion of many kinds may exist, but in crowded premises 
and public rooms, and, indeed, in any enclosed space the 
atmosphere of which is liable to undue pollution from 
the air passages of its occupants. If ultra-violet light 
applied in this way is a really efficient preventive of air- 
borne infection it represents a hygienic advance of the 
first magnitude, the ultimate results of which are almost 
beyond computation. Before it can be accepted that so 
simple a measure is capable of such far-reaching effects, 
much remains yet to be done in studying the capacity of 
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such lamps to reduce the dangerous bacterial content 
of air, not only under controlled laboratory conditions 
but in the more difficult and varied circumstances of 
practical use. Another type of evidence which will have 
to be furnished is that of reduction in the frequency of 
illness due to air-borne infection. Significant evidence 
of this kind is difficult to get, but L. H. Barenberg, 
D. Green and L. Greenspan® set about securing it on 
the right lines by comparing the incidence of upper 
respiratory tract infections in two identical wards of an 
infants’ home, in one of which ultra-violet lamps were 
run for one-half of each hour throughout the day for 
four months. The results distinctly favour the method; 
the difference in incidence, although not striking, was 
statistically significant. 

“ Ultra-violet light also has a place in the treatment 
of established infection. There is no doubt of the 
benefit sometimes to be gained by irradiating an infected 
surface, but some difference of opinion on the mechanism 
of the effect. The light is, of course, rapidly destructive 
to bacteria fully exposed to it under artificial conditions, 
but whether they are accessible by it in the fluid exudate 
of a woynd or in underlying tissue is another matter. 
H. Paschoud,® who strongly advocates the ultra-violet 
treatment of contaminated wounds for the prevention as 
well as the treatment of infection, considers that its effect 
is on the tissues rather than on bacteria. This is an 
aspect of the now all-important subject of wound treat- 
ment which merits further study.” 


(5) Amer. J. Dis. Child. (1940.) 59. 1219. 
(6) Presse méd. (1940. 48. 387. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Monday morning for insertion in following Saturday's 
issue. 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be taken as 
expressing the opinion or having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 


* * # * * 
DISEASE AND VETERINARY AID 
IN THE WAR EFFORT 


To THE EpIToR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


ANIMAL 


Sir,—The vital importance of producing more milk and 
reducing the present heavy loss from disease and ineffi- 
ciency—estimated at more than £20,000,000 a year— 
demands much more energetic and far-reaching Govern- 
ment action than at present. Failing to secure satis- 
factory action, the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland has accordingly 
launched a scheme for systematic control of disease and 
inefficiency among dairy cattle which, with the support 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons and the 
Agricultural Research Council, is now being recommended 
to dairy farmers by the English National Farmers’ Union 
and other interested bodies. 

The essential aim of this scheme is to substitute 
systematic co-operation between dairy farmers and their 
veterinary surgeons, for the present system under which 
veterinary aid is usually not sought until disease is well 
established. There is no compulsion on either side to 
join the scheme or to carry out any of the particular 
forms of treatment or control which are recommended, 
but it offers stock owners an opportunity of trying out 
systematic veterinary aid on a voluntary basis, with con- 
siderable Government support, not otherwise obtainable. 

Dairy farmers who enter into contracts under the 
scheme will secure valuable Government aid, in that the 
Animal Husbandry division of the Ministry of Agriculture 
has undertaken to provide free laboratory service; free 
vaccine for the control of contagious abortion; and 
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sulphanilamide at a much reduced price. They can thus 
secure material benefit without the heavy burden of 
correspondence which is inseparable from any such work 
carried out under highly centralised bureaucratic control. 

Pending more comprehensive Government provision 
for rationalised care and development of British livestock 
and livestock industries, this scheme appears to offer the 
only hope of securing immediate and worth-while results; 
for, from the answers given in Parliament regarding the 
total lack of veterinary representatives on the Scottish 
Council for the Improvement of Agriculture, it appears 
that the British Government considers that the many 
problems which must be solved to secure maximum 
efficiency in milk production and the care of livestock, can 
best be dealt with by a Council, none of whose mem 
has any veterinary training. This is a view which no 
one will accept who has had wide first-hand experience 
of the great economic value of the improvement effected 
in the health and efficiency of stock in other countries, 
by organised disease control and scientific Animal Hus- 
bandry under veterinary direction. 

Within the writer’s own experience, the Division of 
Veterinary Services and Animal Industry of the Union 
of South Africa and the great Bureau of Animal Industry 
of the U.S.A.—under the untrammelled control of expert 
veterinarians—have during the past 50 years greatly 
reduced losses from disease and improved the efficiency 
of farm livestock. From being hazardous and generally 
unprofitable, farming in those countries has consequently 
become a sound and profitable business of immense 
economic and sociological value, and the Animal Indus- 
tries have flourished. Similar outstanding results have 
been obtained by comprehensive Animal Husbandry 
administration under veterinary direction in various other 
countries, for example Denmark. 

During the last war, in all theatres, the Royal Army 
Veterinary Corps—for the first time under the unfettered 
control of a Veterinary Director—achieved results far 
ahead of any previously obtained; while the care and 
management of army animals was still under the control 
of officers who had no veterinary training, though many 
were very experienced and competent horsemen. 

More recently, research by veterinary workers in this 
country has provided effective means of controlling the 
annual loss—as much as 50 per cent. or more—which 
flock masters over large areas are liable to suffer from 
certain tick-borne and tick-conveyed disease and deficiency 
disorders among sheep, while progress is being made in 
dealing with the diseases of poultry and pigs, despite 
their difficulty. 

Further, it should never be forgotten that during the 
past century British veterinary practitioners—under the 
guidance of the then leaders of the profession—freed 
the British Isles of all the most fatal plagues of farm 
livestock, such as cattle plague, bovine pleuro-pneufnonia, 
sheep-pox and glanders, and were thus very largely 
instrumental in enabling British stock-breeders to estab- 
lish the dominance in pedigree stock-breeding which is 
still the salvation of British farming. 

But, under the irony of fate, because of the security 
thus obtained from the crippling loss to which stock- 
owners in other countries are still exposed, the British 
Government has never been compelled to provide a com- 
prehensive Animal Husbandry organisation, comparable 
with the powerful organisations of more progressive 
countries, where the greatest advances in disease control 
and rationalised development of Animal Industry have 
been made. 

In fact, in much of Great Britain the sanitary control 
of the production, handling and disposal of animal pro- 
ducts, such as milk and meat, is anything but creditable, 
and the tentative efforts which have been made to con- 
trol some of the more important diseases communicable 
to man, such as tuberculosis, have lacked the extent and 
drive which could be provided only by a powerful 
Animal Husbandry organisation, free to act under expert 
control, within the limits set by financial authority. 


Matters of the greatest economic and sociological im- 
port are involved, which cannot be dealt with properly 
by a multitude of committees and councils. It is high 
time that more suitable Government provision should 
be made for the rationalised care of livestock and devel- 
opment, on a national scale, of the livestock industries 
so vital to this country. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. OLVER, 


Royal (Dick): College 

oya i eterina llege. 

Edinburgh. 
October 30th, 1941. 


CONTROL OF ANIMAL DISEASE: THE 
SCHEME OF THE SURVEY COMMITTEE 
OF THE N.V.M.A. 


To tHe EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—I commend to all practising veterinary surgeons 
the careful study of the letter of Mr. J. P. Pickering 
in The Veterinary Record of September 27th. His 
questions are just what I have been asking myself, and I 
am in agreement with him on every point. I, too, am 
of the opinion that the adoption of this scheme will 
prove to be a disaster. 

I consider that, in a matter of such great importance 
to the veterinary surgeon, who has his own country 
practice, it is only fair that every one of them should 
be afforded the opportunity of recording his vote for or 
against the scheme. The resolutions adopted at the 
meetings of the various branches of the N.V.M.A. are 
not a fair index of the opinion of the general practitioner, 
for there must be many who, like myself, working a prac- 
tice single-handed, are not able to leave home and attend 
a meeting 50 or more miles away, and it is such men who 
will find the greatest difficulty in working the scheme. 

Mr. Steele-Bodger says we can all do more work. 
Well! perhaps we can, if we do nothing at all but work— 
but surely we are entitled to the small amount of uncertain 
leisure that we do get. I, personally, have no help at 
all, the man I employed having been in the army for 
months, and I have everything to do myself. There 
must be many in the same position. 

I have heard it said that this is not a money-making 
scheme. Why isn’t it? Is there any reason why we 
should not be adequately paid for what we do? After all, 
we have to make a living (at least, I have), and any work, 
especially that connected with the genital organs of the 
bovine, deserves an adequate fee. 

Someone, I forget who, recently made some remarks 
about lucrative general practice. The country practi- 
tioner earns all he gets, which is often little enough. 
Now, we are asked to undertake for a meagre fee what 
may prove to be a greatly increased amount of work, 
which may necessitate the employment of extra assistance, 
requiring an extra car, etc., and that cannot be done at 
a rate of 12s. 6d. per cow per annum, or less. It ought 
to be definitely laid down where the work, under this 
scheme, ends. For example: Are all cases of acute 
mastitis, necessitating special journeys, to be included 
for the 12s. 6d., or less, per cow, per annum? Are all 
cases of retained placenta (including subsequent visits), 
which occur in a herd, infected with contagious abortion, 
to be included? In fact, it is quite possible that our 
tact will be stretched to breaking point to avoid doing 
most of the bovine work on a farm for the fee allowed 
under the scheme. 

It is only too likely that the farmer will enter the 
scheme only if his herd is affected with the specified 
diseases, and not in order to prevent them if his herd 
is free or comparatively free, and consequently will prove 
a loss to the veterinary surgeon, who is almost certain 
to have only heavily infected herds to deal with. And 
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I wonder what masses of forms and clerical work there 
will be. Take, for example, the forms that have to be 
filled in for one case of tuberculosis in a bovine, and 
imagine what might be done with a herd, infected with 
the diseases included in the scheme. 

I submit that, in spite of the wish of the profession 
to assist the war effort, this is not the time to embark 
upon a scheme of such magnitude, because : — 

(1) Knowledge of the treatment and control of these 
diseases is not yet sufficiently advanced to ensure success. 

(2) Shortage of labour on the farm is a serious prob- 
lem and will prevent our getting the co-operation and 
help necessary. 

(3) Many veterinary surgeons have already lost their 
own employees. 

(4) The fees suggested are not enough to permit of 
the employment of qualified assistance, and, in fact, are 
not enough to enable one to do the work other than at 
a loss. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. A. Dickinson. 
The Priory, 
Crowland, 


Peterborough. 


To THE Epiror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,— Mr. Crosfield’s letter of October 4th and Professor 
McCunn’s reply deserve further comment, and far from 
trying to hold Mr. Crosfield’s opinion up to ridicule— 
always a cheap method of retort—he should be given 
credit for showing a clearer vision than most of the 
correspondents on the subject of the Survey Committee’s 
Scheme. 


It is surely one of the most extraordinary changes in ~ 


a most extraordinary age that the English farmer in the 
short space of 25 years or so should have become recon- 
ciled to the present orgy of form-filling and official 
control. The ghost of‘any of the thorough-going dyed- 
in-the-wool Tory John Bulls of a quarter of a century 
ago, were he to reappear now to occupy his former farm- 
stead, would for certain cry out that a revolution had 
indeed taken place. 

The Survey Committee scheme is chiefly valuable, and 
deserving of all the support we can give it, from the fact 
that it is a scheme originated entirely by the veterinary 
profession, not inspired from above by the bureaucrats 
(or should it be “ from below ”?) or demanded by out- 
side interests, and not directed to the mere financial 
benefit of the profession, but is an attempt to deal with 
the terrific drain on our natural resources by certain 
diseases. Few schemes ever completely satisfy everyone 
and no doubt this one has its defects, but so far none of 
its critics has suggested any other workable scheme; 
instead, their practice seems to be “laissez faire,” in 
common with that of the British veterinary profession 
for many years past—a lack of policy which the Survey 
Committee is now trying to rectify, a doctrine that 
caused the production of the Loveday Report with its 
scathing criticism of our professional education, and has 
led now to the hasty attempts to stop the gaps in our 
knowledge by itinerant instructors administering much- 
needed refreshers to practitioners whom the educational 
institutions have let down so badly. 

Let us not forget that we have been blind to our 
interests and our duty, and guilty of such lack of interest 
in research into diseases of livestock that others outside 
the profession have been encouraged to explore those 
avenues, and if we do not propound and make an attempt 
to carry out a scheme of control, others will be ready to 
do so without consulting us, and our chance will be gone, 
and with it such prestige as is still left to us. 

Mr. Crosfield is a realist and bids us waken up, open 
our eyes to what is going on round about us, and make 
the best of things as they are, whereas Professor McCunn 
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appears to be an airy surrealist whose compositions may 
be art, but are incomprehensible to those of more ordinary 
intelligence. 

I 


am, 
Yours faithfully, 
Murr. 
Greenmount, 
Needham Market, 
Suffolk. 


October 26th, 1941. 


. . 


To THE Epiror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—Mr. A. C. Ford thinks that my views re the above 
scheme might be better expressed in the terms suggested 
by him in your issue of October 25th. 

I do not agree, but the actual words may not matter 
much as long as it is recognised that further knowledge 
and research are necessary, before the scheme “ could ” 
(to use Mr. Ford’s word) be of advantage to the public 
and to the prestige of the profession. 

We should be cautious not to become tangled in a 
scheme which is so likely, within a very few years, to 


shake the confidence of stock-owners in veterinary 
surgeons. 
Yours faithfully, 
S. J. Morron. 
Penzance. 
October 30th, 1941. 


A PRACTITIONER’S COMPLAINT 
To tHe Epiror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—I liked Mr. Anderson’s letter in your issue of 
October 25th, but in one instance he states something 
good which the tenor of his letter seems to controvert. 
I refer to the phrase ‘‘ Changes must be slow; let us have 
evolution rather than revolution.” (If the Survey Com- 
mittee’s scheme ever materialises and fructifies even it 
will have to take things one at a time.) There are almost 
innumerable politicians nowadays but a terrible sparsity 
of statesmen is evident. How much better it would 
have been if the guiding and organising authorities had 
held the vantage points that the profession had already 
gained and builf up and extended around them. What 
was the position? Many cities and large towns had 
already got organised and efficient staffs doing good work 
as regards animal care and health, and yet all of them 
were sacrificed at one fell swoop. But in not a few of 
these cases all the country round these towns and cities 
was not receiving adequate and proportionate attention: 
these are the places that should have been marked out 
and docketed for organisation and control and gradually 
worked and extended by fresh and new recruits and 
operators. If this had been done—andsit could have been 
effected by intelligent co-operation and regulations—the 
veterinary profession to my mind would have advanced 
considerably and been a great deal happier and in a less 
chaotic state than it is to-day. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. Mayatt. 
Bolton. 


To tHE Epittor OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—Has not the outbreak of war been responsible in 
no small degree for the inability of the Animal Health 
Division to branch out into new fields? Right from 
its inception, it has had to function under very great 
difficulties, and it is praiseworthy that after two years of 
war it has been able to continue with the work which it 
undertook in April, 1939, when it was clear to any 
student of the international situation that nothing short of 
a miracle, aided by statesmanship which, as events have 
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proved, was non-existent, could prevent a war before the 
end of that year. 

The only real criticism which in fairness can be 
directed against the Division, is its recent decision tha 
the interpretation of the tuberculin test is not to be left 
to the only person capable of arriving at it, namely, the 
one who conducts the test. Further, if any doubts 
remain as to its efficacy, this should be easy to determine, 
if, as I have already advocated in these columns, the 
large number of cattle now being slaughtered are tested 
beforehand, and the test results compared with what is 
found on post-mortem examination. It is an opportunity 
that may never occur again. I have yet to learn by what 
other means a diagnosis can be finally established as 
correct. 

Yours faithfully, 


J. F. D. Tutt. 
“ Rothiemurchus,” 
St. Cross, 
Winchester. 


To tHe Epitor OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir.—I am very glad to read Mr. Guy Anderson’s 
letter, confirming the assertions which I hes already 
made in my warnings to practitioners of the possible 
trend of things to come. 

If my previous letters have appeared to be personal 
grievances only, I assure him that they were necessary 
to state a case, to justify the airing of my views and to 
point out the importance of the situation as it may affect 
other practitioners, if this situation is allowed to develop. 

Having as it were started “the ball rolling,” I am 
grateful to Mr. Anderson for carrying the discussion a 
stage further in the direction in which my own mind 
travels. Prompted by this, the weather, the war and 
possibly hepatitis, I will go even a step further still. As 
Mr. Anderson states, we were offered a Utopia to obtain 
our support to enable the Ministry to get a scheme 
working, which would establish a dictatorship for the 
direction of affairs concerned with animal health. We 
have a very excellent organisation in the National Veter- 
inary Medical Association and its branch, the Veterinary 
Practitioners’ Society, and through them it is up to us to 
see that any new order shall be for the benefit of all con- 
cerned, i.¢., the general public, the agriculturist and the 
general practitioner, who has devoted his life and studies 
to this work. It is up to the Ministry, as the “ Advisory 
Body” or as it should be, to assist in this capacity, not 
gradually superseding the general practitioner with mem- 
bers of its own staff, to carry out duties which can be 
done by the general practitioner, who has the time, 
ability, and even need for such appointments. ‘ 

I think Mr. Anderson is rather unjust in his review 
of the Ministry’s achievements, especially in relation to 
tuberculosis. I think that here the primary object is to 
help the general public, in curtailing the spread of this 
disease from animal to human beings, and I feel sure 
that since the Ministry took over the control of the 
Tuberculosis Order and the animal side of the Milk and 
Dairies Orders this risk has been tremendously reduced 
by the efficient diagnosis of the Panel Inspector under 
the direction of the Ministry, in spite of the loopholes 
occasioned by the ridiculous variance in the number of 
inspections for designated and non-designated herds, lax 
methods in registering of dairy herds, and absurd regu- 
lations in the Tuberculosis Order for the disposal of 
known affected animals, which do not come under the 
specified headings. 

The mess and muddle of the tuberculin test was largely 
brought about by practical inexperience of theoreticians 
and laboratory experts of conditions “in the field,” the 
too rigid adherence to the book of rules and the inability 
to prove doubtful or drastic opinions. I think that 
criticism is due to the Ministry for the results obtained 
in relation to swine fever and foot-and-mouth disease. 


Away back in the ’eighties our grandfathers said that 
pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and-mouth disease should be 
stamped out, and having succeeded with pleuro- 
pneumonia our Ministry has remained static on foot- 
and-mouth disease, and when tackled about it almost 
resorts to the comedian’s gag “ Tell him what I did to 
Colin Bell.” Also swine fever has not progressed one 
iota; in fact it is well “astern.” I expect that the 
Ministry is feeling very satisfied with returns from 
Norfolk and Suffolk, so usually very high, now so low; 
but I can tell you why it is so: all the pigs are dead 
from the complaint. Diagnosis is only allowed by ex- 
perts, miles away in the sunshine of security and diagnosis 
arrived at by optical illusions of decomposed material, 
too high even for the tables of the wealthy, little or no 
notice being taken of opinions based on experience. My 
idea is that the Ministry, apart from administration (with 
less red tape), should employ its whole-time staff in 
further and more severe investigations into the cause of 
the various considered diseases, evolve preventive and/ 
or curative treatment, provide laboratory assistance, advise 
on the measures to be adopted and leave the inspections, 
preliminary diagnosis and ordinary special work to the 
practitioner (approved if you will). | Especially is it 
necessary for further investigation into the control of 
abortion. At present absurdity creeps in. We must 
diagnose abortion, tell the farmer how clever we are to 
have done so, and when he wants to know what next, 
can only reply in three seemingly futile ways: keep the 
animal for two months and sell it some unsuspecting 
“mug,” fatten or destroy it, or treat with live vaccine 
(far and away the best or only method; it is recommended 
by the Ministry, though only very vaguely), when he may 
be stopped by the Medical Officer of Health from selling 
his milk and spreading undulant fever. The survey scheme 
is unquestionably sound in its incidence and there must 
be a supervisory body and none more suited than the 
Ministry. Divisional Inspectors are more often than not 
snowed under with correspondence, forms of every con- 
ceivable colour, reports, etc.—allow them to get on with 
them. Oh, yes! there is more than a-plenty of employ- 
ment for the Ministry’s permanent staff, with revision 
and curtailment of obsolete orders, legislation, adminis- 
tration, laboratory investigations into elusive mysteries of 
cow and pig diseases and advice both to the Government 
and its own children—and leave the work in the field to 
those most suited to it, to the benefit of the whole com- 
munity. Whatever the charge to the Treasury it will 
have been well spent, not only in the interests of agricul- 
ture, but to the benefit of the health of the nation. The 
labourer must make himself worthy of his hire and the 
master will say “Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.” 
Faithfully yours, 
W. SHIPLEY. 

Southtown, 


Great Yarmouth. 
October 29th, 1941. 


* * * 


“ERADICATION OF DISEASE” 
To THe Epitor OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—I was interested to read Mr. Tuckey’s letter, 
under the above heading, in your issue of October 25th. 
I have seen two cases similar to that to which he makes 
reference, one of which occurred this summer. 

The subject was a three-months-old Ayrshire heifer 
calf which was suckling its mother. The calf was not 
thriving and all the superficial lymphatic glands were 
grossly enlarged, the prescapular and precrural glands 
were so large that I could not get my hand around them. 
On first examination, I thought that it was a bull calf; 
however, what I had at first assumed to be testicles were 
actually enlarged lymphatic glands. 
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The condition reminded me of Hodgkin’s disease of 
the dog, but the possibility of tuberculosis also occurred 
to me. I examined the cow’s udder but found it sound. 
Puncturing one of the prescapular glands and with- 
drawing a little sero-purulent fluid, I stained two films 
of this material, one with methylene blue and the other 
with Ziehl-Neelsen’s stain: both slides proved negative 
to an examination for bacteria. 

In the absence of a specific treatment, I decided to 
try iodine, which I gave in small intravenous injections 
of sodium iodide and orally as Lugol’s solution. As the 
condition did not improve I consulted Wooldridge’s 
“ Veterinary Medicine” and followed his treatment of 
Donovan’s solution and cod liver oil. The calf responded 
within a week: after five weeks it had improved in con- 
dition and the slight enlargement of the glands was only 
noticeable on palpation. 

I wonder if Mr. Tuckey’s case could also have been 
one of lymphadenitis. A possible explanation of the 
positive reaction to the tuberculin test is that it was a 
non-specific reaction due to an abnormal marshalling of 
leucocytes from the enlarged glands. 

I do not see that the condition of the bull’s father 
affects diagnosis in the son’s case. Tuberculosis (if that 
was what the bull’s father was affected with) is very 
rarely an inherited disease—especially from the sire. 

In any case it does not enhance the profession in the 
eyes of the farmer, nor does it encourage co-operation 
between the practitioners and Ministry Inspectors, for a 
practitioner to report an animal under the Tuberculosis 
Order when he knows that the Ministry Inspector could 
not accept it under the Order. 

Yours faithfully, 
Tuomas Hay. 
Dargle House, 
Knaresborough, 
Yorks. 
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GRASS SICKNESS 
To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir—At a recent meeting of the Council of the 
National Horse Association of Great Britain, attention 
was called to the increasing spread of grass sickness 
among horses and ponies in Northumberland, Cumberland 
and Westmorland. In view of the gradual spread of 
this disease, it was felt that this subject was one of con- 
siderable importance, and accordingly, the Veterinary 
Department of the Ministry of Agriculture was asked 
as to what steps had been taken by that Department to 
combat this disease. ‘Their reply stated that the Moredun 
Institute of the Animal Diseases Research Association 
had been for some years, and still is, engaged in extensive 
research into the disease. ‘The cause of the disease has, 
however, not been determined and, as yet, no treatment 
has been found to be of specific value, and no means of 
prevention are known. 

The Ministry also confirmed that the disease was first 
recognised in England some 30 years ago, that losses in 
Scotland were first reported in 1907, and that the disease 
occurred in Carmarthenshire as long ago as 1897. 

r. W. Perryman, one of the veterinary members of 
the Association’s Council, has, therefore, suggested that 
selections of the communications on this disease should 
be sent to you, in the hope that members of the veter- 
inary profession may interest themselves in the disease, 
and send in reports of any cases that have come to their 
notice, in the hope that some satisfactory cure may 
soon be found for this disease, before it spreads all over 
the country. 

Mr. Perryman stated that he, personally, had always 
felt that the disease was not due to a bacterial virus, but 
was probably due to a cumulative toxin taken into the 
system from certain plants or grasses indigenous to the 
localities where the disease is prevalent, which acted 


slowly, finally affecting the nervous system, animals with 
voracious appetites or new to the pasture being more 
susceptible to the disease and the acute or chronic forms 
varying with the amount of poison ingested. 

Mr. Roy B. Charlton, a well-known pony breeder in 
Northumberland, has also advanced the same view. At 
one time he considered that waterside plants were the 
cause, as some of his first cases occurred by a river which 
runs for miles through his estate. The river is clear 
crystal—fast-running mountain streams—but there is 
rough grazing with lots of alder bushes and bits of isolated 
pools left from flood times by the river. As summer 
advances, these water holes diminish in size, and the 
water in them becomes stagnant. In complete contra- 
diction to this, however, Mr. Charlton has had many 
cases of grass sickness in horses that have never been 
on the river side. 

Cases of grass sickness appear to crop up in different 
parts of a farm. One stallion last year was away on the 
Roman Wall with unbroken animals on a big fell: 
another case was on good pastures with a heavy clay 
sub-soil. A recent case was that of the Fell stallion 
“Linnel Gallant Boy,” who was down by tHe river from 
about mid-July to the time of his death in September. 
He was 11 years of age and had run on home pastures 
all his life, and had never been stabled. A _ recently 
imported Irish cart-horse was turned out on a good 
clean pasture 500 feet above sea level, and after five 
weeks developed grass sickness and died within 48 hours 
of the first sign of the disease. 

Mr. Charlton also adds that he has lost brood mares 
that have been living a natural life on the fells, but not 
neglected in any way, both in summer and winter. 

At Nafferton Farm, near Ovingham-on-Tyne, with 
some of the biggest and best pastures in the district, 
ponies have always done splendidly for generations, but 
every now and again one dies of grass sickness, and so 
certain are the owners that the disease is not infectious 
that they have left other ponies on the same pastures 
and seldom had another case. 

Recently, the Braes of Derwent Kennels had nine 
carcases sent to them, all the animals having died of grass 
sickness. 

The general opinion in correspondence received indi- 
cates that grass sickness takes two forms: the sudden 
death with stoppage of the bowels and general distress 
of the animal, and the more moderate form where horses 
may recover but have the same symptoms in a minor 
degree. 

As the only advice that the Association has been able 
to secure for its members is that the horses and ponies 
should be shot, the Counci] of the National Horse Asso- 
ciation are naturally very concerned about the situation, 
and any help or advice that members of the veterinary 
profession could give would be highly esteemed. 

Yours faithfuly, 
Frances E. DarESBURY 
(Frances, Lady Daresbury), ‘Vice-President 


The National Horse Association of Great Britain. 


35, Wymond Strteet, 
Putney, S.W.15. 
October 27th, 1941. 


[We are greatly obliged to Lady Daresbury and the 
National Horse Association for their letter. The veter- 
inary profession is equally concerned with the great losses 
from, and the apparent spread of, grass disease in recent 
years. We are equally anxious that remedial and preven- 
tive measures, which must necessarily be based on the 
outcome of painstaking and slow research, shall become 
available at the earliest possible moment. The letter has 
been forwarded to the appropriate committee of the 
“National” for any action they may consider advisable 
with a view to speeding up and reinforcing the measures 
already being taken to illuminate this, so far, baffling 
disease. —Editor.] 
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THE SUPPLY OF GLUCOSE pens aw, is experienced by them in obtaining 

' hes supplies of glucose for the purposes referred to in your 

The following letter from the Ministry of Food has letter, they should immediately communicate with this 

been received from Dr. Bullock, Secretary, R.C.V.S., re Section stating the type of glucose required by them and 

Y th ly of at t teri ai the quantity of this type purchased by them from each 
— during ended June 30th, 1939; 
' Minist f Food, the name and full address of each supplier should be 
ma ms bese furnished. We should then be in a position to take 

ugar Livision, immediate action to ensure that your Members receive 

Westbrook Prysor, without delay any allocation to which they may be entitled 


on account of purchases made by them during the basic 


Liennesch Reed, year, or if they did not purchase quantities during the 


Colwyn Bay, basic year, that they may receive without delay any 
Denbighshire. quantities which it may be regarded as desirable to allo- 

cate to them. 
October 27th, 1941. We trust that we may rest assured of your co-operation 


in impressing upon your Members the need for the 


Dear Sir,—Thank you for your letter of the 24th greatest possible economy in the use of all types of 
glucose, and that you will be prepared to give us the 


instant regarding the requirements of glucose b ter- 
benefit of your advice on any particular application which 


} All types of glucose (liquid, solid and powdered) are we may refer to you from time to time. 


i now rationed on the basis of usage during the basic year Yours faithfully, 
ended June 30th, 1939. In the case of liquid and solid J. E. Hucues 
‘ glucose, permits to purchase are, in general, required, Has é 
7 but where only small quantities were purchased during (Glucose Section). 


the basic year, arrangements have been made for con- 
sumers to obtain their allocations without it being neces- 


sary for them to lodge a permit with their supplier. ADVERTISER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 
Under the arrangement it is, however, necessary for the -——- 
consumer to apply for his allocation to the supplier from a a 
whom he purchased during the basic year. wen tn 
H ** Wellcome "* ackleg Aggressin-Vaccine, the issue 
A Powdered glucose 3, at present, allocated to wholesale announced by Burroughs Wellcome & Co., consists of the growth- 
suppliers on the basis of 100 per cent. of the purchases products of Cl. chauvoei together with broken-down bacterial bodies, 


recent work having demonstrated that preparations of this type 


made during the year ended June 30th, 1939, and they in 
produce a high level of immunity. The recommended dose is 


turn are expected to allocate supplies to their customers Fcc. but on ferme where blackicg ic prevalent two injections 
on the same basis; no permits to purchase are at present separated by a period of two to four weeks should be given. 
required. It is suggested that you inform your members Packings of 50 c.c. and 100 c.c. are available. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 To 1937, ann AGRICULTURE ACT, 1937 (PART IV). 
Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled (Notifiable) Diseases 


Foot- 
| Anthrax and-Mouth Parasitic § Sheep | Swine 
| isease. ; Mange Scab | Fever. 
| Animals | 
slaugh- 
Out- Out- tered as Out- Out- Out- Swine 
Period. | breaks | Animals| breaks diseased breaks | Animals| breaks | b | slaugh- 
con- con-  orex- con- |attacked.|| con- con- te’ 
| firmed firmed. posed to | firmed firmed. | firmed. — 
infection. | 
No No. No. No. No No No. No. No 
Period 16th to 30th Sept., 19411 15 — | 29 13 
on 42 4 125 | _ | $370 | 295 
25 2 89 _ — | 2 | 187 | 168 
36 | 2 2] 5 | 2% 
| 
Total Ist January to 30th Sept. | | 
1941 he aa 391 | 258 | 26,529 | 15 49 | 151 | 967 | 459 
1940 ons || 410 480 28 3,650 15 29 129 | 3,636 | 
1939 hes iit -. || 584 657 69 7,955 || 32 72 169 | 1,721 | 1,475 
1938 || 628 995 | 162 20,633 44 74 | (530 403 
Note.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. §Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 


Tuberculosis (Attested Herds) Schemes 


The number of Attested oh i.e., herds officially ce rtified as free from tuberculosis as at September 30th, 1941, 
was as follows: ENGLAND 3,888 ... Wa es 9,249 ... ScoTLanp 3,304 ... (Great Briratn) 16, 441 


